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ABSTRACT 

Newly assembled evidence indicates that children 
attending South Carolina's early childhood programs are better 
prepared for first grade than those who do not attend kindergarten. 
Children who attended some type of kindergarten in 1979-80 reached 
higher levels of achievement by the end of first grade than children 
who did nc attend. These levels persisted in spite of the provision 
of compensai jry services to the less-ready students during first 
grade. First graders were assessed in 1981-82; correlations of 
readiness scores at the beginning of first grade with achievement 
scores at the end of first grade were .656 for reading achievement 
and .577 for mathematics achievement. In addition, children who 
attended some type of kindergarten in 1979-80 were significantly less 
likely to repeat first grade than children who did not attend. 
Findings bear a relationship to those of long term experimental 
studies whose initial results demonstrate that good early childhood 
programs give children from low income families a better chance of 
succeeding in school and of later avoiding delinquency and holding a 
job. (AS) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



. Newly assembled evidence demonstrates that South Carolina's ear^ly 
childhood programs are doing a good job of helping children achieve greater 
success in first grade. 

The state's publicly funded programs prior to kindergarten — Head 
Start, Child Development Programs, and Child Development Centers-- serve 
children from low income families and others with potential learning 
problems. Of the 13,000 four*year-olds who live in low income families and 
are predicted to have problems in school, less than half are served by any 
publicly funded early childhood program. Available data indicate that 
Child Development Centers: 

• help children overcome these potential learning problems. 

• lead to an increase in the percentage of these children found ready 
for first grade. 

Perhaps as many as 2,300 children a year do not attend any type of 
kindergarten — approximately 1,300 report non-attendance and another 1,000 
do not report whether they attended kindergarten. Children attend kinder- 
garten in public schools. Child Development Programs, Head Start, or 
private programs. Children who attend these programs perform better in 
school, as indicated in the comparisons below:- ^ 

• 72$ of those who attend kindergarten are fouhd ready to enter first 
grade, as compared to 39% of those who do not attend. 

• at the end of first grade, those who attend kindergarten score signi- 
ficantly higher on reading and arithmetic tests. 

• only lOJl of those who attend kindergarten must repeat first grade, as^ 
compared to 3651 of those who do not attend kindergartens 

These findings resemble the initial findings of long-term experimental 
studies around the country. These studies have gone on to find that good 
early childhood programs give children from low income families better 
chances of succeeding in school and later avoiding delinquency and holding 
a Job. These programs have been shown to justify their expense by return- 
ing economic benefits to taxpayers that far exceed the initial investment. 
For example, a 20-year study conducted by the High/ Scope Educational 
Research Foundation in Ypsilanti, Michigan showed that the return on 
investment in a high quality early Qhildhood program was four dollars for 
every dollar gpent. 
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South Carolina, a state of over three million people, sees fifty 
thousand children born each year* Today, the state has over a quarter of a 
million young children living in the important period of life between birth 
and first grade. What are the responsibilities and* interests of South 
Carolina parents and other citizens towards these children whose experi- 
ences now have vast consequences for the future of the state? 

There is a growing body of evidence of the effectiveness of South 
Carolina's early childhood programs* This evidence shows that children who 
attend the state's kindergartens and publicly funded early childhood pro- 
grams before kindergarten are better prepared to enter school and be 
successful in first grade* Parents whose children were in these programs 
have testified to their effectiveness: 

When I look at the two children I have had in the program and 
look at the ones that have not been in the program, I can see the 
difference • 

The pro£(ram prepares children for school. It gives them an early 

start In life. The games teach them that learning can be fun and 

not boring • The teacher gives time, patience and love^ which is 

the key to the suooess of the child and of the program. 

•Funding for this report was provided Jointly by the South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Education and the Department of Social Services through the Office 
of the Governor, supplemented by funds from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Relevant data were provided by the Department of Education, the 
Department of Social Services, Head Start programs and other early 
childhood educators in South Carolina. The opinions expressed herein are 
those of the authors and not necessarily those of the sponsoring agencies. 



as thia^ It would have given him a little more head start in 
schools 

I have observed my son .and other children in his classes develop 
both socially and academically » At the preschool and elementary 
levels we can prevent learning and discipline problems before 
they occur • 

South Carolina's Programs for Four'-Year-Olds 
Improve Readiness for First Grade 

Evidence of effectiveness is currently available for the state funded 
Child Development Centers sponsored by the Department of Education. These 
programs have been found to improve the readiness for first grade of chil- 
dren for whom tests have revealed potential learning problems* Each fall a 
readiness test called the Cognitive Skills Assessment Battery is adminis- 
tered t>-^ll first graders to determine their readiness for school* The 
effectiveness of Child Development Centers may be assessed by comparing the 

readiness status of children who attended them with the readiness status of 

1 

all other children in the state. 

One purpose of Child Development Centers is to help children who are 
far behind their peers catch up. Therefore one indicator of success of 
these children is that they score the same as the average child at entry to 
first grade* Figure 1 presents the results of two comparisons. The first 
comparison shows that there is no statistically significant difference in 
first grade readiness between the children with potential learning problems 
who attended Child Development Centers and all other students in the 



state • Thus, early childhood programs appear to help these children catch 
up with everyone else. Second, when ths comparison is limited to low 
income children (that is, children eligible for the free lunch program), 
the percentage found ready for first grade is significantly higher for 
children who attended Child Development Centers than for all other low 
income children in the state.' Since family income is strongly related to 
children's academic success, this comparison provides a better estimate of 
the effect of Child Development Centers. 

Figure 1 



Percent Ready for First Grade: 
Children with Potential Learning Problems 
Who Attended Child Development Centers 
Vs. Other Children in the State 



^^^-^tended Centers 
% Ready 
70% 
65% 
60% 
55% 
50% 
l\5% 



All Children 


Low Income 




Children Only 


Yes No 


Yes No 



69.9 70.8 



a 



Number in Sample 



62,8* 



1,122 146,190 



642 20,424 




•This difference is statistically significant 
with a probability of less than .01. 

a 

Children who entered first grade in 1982. 
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Early Childhood Programs In South Carolina 

Early childhood programs In South Carolina serve an estimated ^7 

percent of the four-year-olds and 27 percent of the three-year-olds in the 

3 

state. An estimated two-thirds of these children are enrolled in a 
variety of privately funded programs of early education and child care, 
requiring that parents must pay for the services. 

The taxpaying public has a special interest in early childhood pro- 
grams that are publicly funded. There are three publicly funded programs 
that serve the developmental needs of preschoolers, primarily from low 
income families, in South Carolina. Table 1 presents the overall 1983-84 
enrollment statistics for the federally administered Head Start programs, 
the Child Development Programs administered by the Department of Social 
Services, and the Child Development Centers sponsored by the Department of 
Education. All of these programs also provide a variety of other services 
to children and families. 



Table 1 

1983-84 Program Enrollment for South Cardinals 
Publicly Funded Child Developmv3nt Programs 



Program Ages 


0-3 


Age 3 


Age 4 


Age 5 


Totals* 


Child Development Centers 
Only (Dept. of Education) 


80 


500 


2,4143 


332 


3,357 


Child Development Programs 
Only (Dept. of Social Services) 


887 


1,360 


1,278 


673 


4,208 


Children Served by These 
Programs Jointly 


0 


202 


324 


246 


772 


Head Start (Federally Administered) 


0 


1,727 


3,346 


1,041 


6,120 


Totals by Age 


967 


3,789 


7,391 


2,292 


14,457 


•Totals exceed sums of rows because 


of 


children 


whose 


age was 


unreported. 
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Children from low income families — that is, families with annual 
incomes at or below 125X of the federal poverty level ($12,375 for a family 
of four) — constitute 29% of all three- and four-year-olds in South 
Carolina* These children are targeted in all of the publicly funded early 
childhood programs. Two out of five children from low income families in 
the state ane now served by some publicly funded early childhood program. 
Table 2 delineates the extent to which these children are served. The most 
ytelling statistics are that, among low income children, more than two- 
thirds of the three-year-olds and half of the four-year-olds of South 
Carolina are still unserved by any publicly supported early childhood 
program. 



Table 2 



1983-84 Program Enrollment 
for Children 3 and M from Low Income Families 
in South Carolina 



Children or Program 


Age 3 


Age 1 


Ages 3 and M 


a 

Low Income Children 


13,117 


13,356 


26,1173 


b 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


Total Enrolled in Programs 


3,575 


6,345 


9,920 




27, 3> 


47.5* 


37.5* 


Unserved 


9,542 


7,011 


16,553 


Low Income Children 


72.7* 


52.5* 


62.5* 



1980 Census; low income refers to families at or below an income 
that is 125* of the federal poverty level, $12,375 for a family of 
four. 

Includes all children in Head Start and in Child Development 
Programs of the Department of Social Services; and 57.2 percent of 
the children in Child Development Centers of the Department of 
Education, the percentage of former CDC students who were free 
lunch eligible at school entry in fall of 1982. 




South Carolina's Kindergarten s 
Improve First Grade Performanoe 



South Carolina Is a leader among states In serving five-year-olds, 
with 91% of them enrolled In some type of kindergarten program. In the 
1981-82 school year, public school kindergartens served 8251 of the state's 
five-year-olds, other publicly funded programs 5%, < nd privately funded 
programs 8%. The remaining 5% of five-year-olds, some 2,312 children, 
either reported not being enrolled In any kindergarten program (1,277 
children) or did not Indicate' program status at age 5 (1,035 children) • 

Although the value of kindergarten is now generally accepted, it is 
worth considering the apparent consequences for children who still do not 
attend. In Figure 2 we consider the first grade readiness of five-year- 
olds who were eligible for kindergarten in 1981-82. The comparisons show a 
substantial difference In favor of those who attended some type of kinder- 
garten — for all children and for low Income children considered separately. 

The simple comparison of those who did and did not attend kindergarten 
must be Interpreted carefully. Factors other than kindergarten attendance 
may account for some of the difference In readiness • A major factor, 
family Income, Is taken Into account when children from low income families 
are considered separately. Another approach is to use statistical tech- 
niques that examine the effect of kindergarten while taking other factors 
into account. The available information about first graders Includes the 
important variables of gender, ethnicity, and free lunch program eligibili- 
ty. When these variables are added to the statistical analysis, the con- 
clusion stands: children who attended kindergarten were better prepared 
5 

for first grade. 
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Figure 2 



Percent Ready for First Grade: 
Children Who Attended Kindergarten 
Vs. Children Who Did Not Attend 



Attended 
Kindergarten 



70% 
65% 
60% 
55% 
50% 
H5% 
tiO% 
35% 
30% 

a 

Number in Sample 



All Children 


Low Income 




Children Only 


Yes ' No 


Yes. No 



71. 9» 



38.5 



45,000 1,277 



57. 6» 



35.5 



19,678 834 



•Differences are statistically significant with 
a probability of less than .0001. 

a 

Children who were eligible for kindergarten in 
1981-82 and entered first grade in 1982. 
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Children who attended some type of kindergarten in 1979-RO reached 

higher levels of achievement by the end of first grade than children who 

5 

did not attend. These re*sults are presented in Figure 3 for children 
across all family incomes' and in Figure^ ^ fc^r low income children. It 
should be ncted that higher achievement scores. for those who had attended 
kindergarten persisted in spite of the provision of compensatory services" 
to the les3 ready students during first grade. 



Figure 3 

Mean First Grade Achievement: 
Kindergarten Students Vs. Non-Students 



Attended 
Kindergarten 

Scale 'Score 



740 
730 
720 
710 
700 
690 
680 
670 
660 



Minimum 
Standard 



650 
a 

Number in Sample 



Reading 
Yes No 





Mathematics 
Yes No 



713* 



692 



662 



3,980 



3,980 



•Each group difference Is statistically slgtiifl- 

cant with a probability of less than .001. 
a " , 

10$ sample of all first graders In i980-8l. 
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Figure M 



Mean First Grade Achievement: 
Kindergarten Students Vs. Non-Students 
from Low Income Families 



Attended 
Kindergarten 

Scale Score 

710 

Minimum 
Standard = 700 

690 

680 

670 

660 

650 
a 

Number in Sample 



Reading 
Yes No 



710* 



2,3M6 91 



Mathematics 
Yes No 



682* 



2,349 



655 



91 



•Each group difference is statistically signifi- 
cant with a probability of less than .001. 

a 

105t sample of all first graders in 1980-81. 



Readiness is a good predictor of success in first grade. for all 
first-graders in 1981-82, the correlations of readiness scores at the 
beginning of first grade with achievement scores at the end of first grade 
were .656 for reading achievement and .577 for mathematics achievement. 
Again, more complex statistical analyses that take other factors into 
account support these conclusions. 
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Children who attended some type of kindergarten in 1979-80 were 

significantly less likely to repeat first grade than children who did not 
6 

attend. For children of all family incomes, as shown in Figure 5, only 
one out of ten kindergarten students had to repeat first grade, while this 
was the case for nearly four out of ten of those who did not attend kinder- 
garten. For children from low income families, the rate of first grade 
retention for kindergarten students was considerably less than half the 
rate for those who did not attend kindergarten. These results imply 
economic benefits to taxpayers that partially offset the costs of kinder- 
garten. 

Figure 5 

Percent Who Must Repeat First Grade: 
Kindergarten Students Vs. Non-Students 



Attended 
Kindergarten 



50* 

30% 
20% 
^0% 

Number in Sample 



All Children 



Yes 



9.5« 



No 



37.1 



4,396 229 



Low Income 
Children Only 



Yes 



15. 0» 



No 



39.3 



1,839 150 



•Differences are statistically significant with 
a probability of chance occurrence of less 
than .0001 (1 in 10,000). 

a 

1051 sample of all first graders in 1980-81 . 
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The Long-Term Evidence 

The evidence of the effectiveness of South Carolina's early childhood 

programs presented on the preceding pages is consistent with findings about 

such programs that have come from long-term experimental studies around the 

country —studies such as that of a Head Start program iry Georgia, a compre- 

hensive child care program in North Carolina, and the Perry Preschool 

7 

program in Michigan, In these studies, comparable effects on children's 
school performance in the early grades led to findings of positive effects 
even into adulthood • They show that a variety of good early childhood 
programs have beneficial effects on the lives of children from low income 
families. Specifically, good early childhood programs for children from 
low income families help: 

• improve their intellectual performance and scholastic achievement; 

• reduce unnecessary special education placements; 

• prevent some of them from dropping out of high school; 

• prevent some juvenile delinquency and teenage pregnancy; and 

• improve their employability and decrease their need for welfare assis- 
tance* 

Such programs are a worthwhile public investment. Justifying their expense 
by returning economic benefits to society-reduced expenditures for special 
education and juvenile delinquency and an increase in the taxable incomes 
of participants when they become adults. Public expenditures for good 
early childhood programs will, in the long run, result in a savings in 
public expenditures. 
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Footnotes 

1 

This comparison is not quite the same as comparing those who attended 
Child Diivelopment Centers with children who had no early childhood pro- 
gram, because there are other early childhood programs. The net effect is 
that the effectiveness of the Child Development Centers is underestimated. 

2 

Tests of significance for differences in percentages used for this report 
are chi-square, Fisher's exact test, and the standard normal variable as 
appropriate . 

3 

Estimates based on M. Chorvinsky, Preprimarv enrollment 1980 . Washington, 
D. C: National Center for Education Statistics, 1982. Based on the 
October 1980 Current Population Survey conducted by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census . 

4 

Based on Department of Education data for first-graders in fall, 1982. 

Actual values are as follows: 

Public school kindergarten 38,674 
Other publicly funded programs 2,538 
Privately funded programs 3|788 
All programs 45,000 
Unserved children 1,277 
Unknown program status 1|035 
Total number of children 47,312 

5 / 
Based on a 10$ sample of children who were first grade stucl/ents during the 

1980-81 school year. Except when grade repetition was a dependent vari- 
able, statistical analyses were performed only on non-repeating first 
graders. The sample used in these analyses is a specially prepared 
sample that matches readiness test data at the beginning of first grade 
with achievement test data at the end of first grade. Statistical tests 
used here were a likelihood ratio test of full and restricted logit models 
for readiness status and a test of full and restricted multiple regression 
models foh* readiness test scores. 

6 

Based upon tests of differences between full and restricted multiple 
regression models. 

7 

As before, more complex statistical models confirm this finding, in this 
case a likelihood ratio test of full and restricted logit models. 

8 

M. S. McDonald and E. Monroe, A follow-up study of the 1966 Head Start 
program; unpublished manuscript, Rome City Schools, 1981. C. T. Ramey and 
R. Haskins, The causes and treatment of school failure: Insights from the 
Carolina Abecedarian project. In M. J. Begab, H. C. Haywood, and H. L, 
Garber (Eds.), Psychosocial influences in retarded performance . Vol. 2; 
Strategies for improving competence; Baltimore: University Park Press, 
1981. L. J. Schweinhart and D. P. Weikart, Young children grow up; The 
effects of the Perry Preschool program on youths through age 15; Ypsi- 
lanti, MI: High/Scope Press, 1980. 
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